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ON THE FORMATION OF THE RAINBOW. 
By R. Warr, M.D. 
From Thomson's Annals of Philosophy for February. 
Dear Sir, Glasgow, November 4, 1818. 


BOUT fifteen years ago I was engaged in a variety of researches 

respecting the nature of light and heat, which led me 
to pay particular attention to what have been called the primitive 
colours, and more especially as they appear in the rainbow. For a 
time I was satisfied with the Newtonian theory, and of course all my 
views were bounded by that hypothesis. The first thing which 
tended to stagger my beliefin it was that I could, in few instances, 
satisfy myself that there were really drops of rain falling 
at the place where the rainbow appeared. A rainbow was often 
seen in a direction in which for many miles not a drop of rain had 
fallen. It occurred to me, therefore, that to make the Newtonian 
theory complete, the existence of drops of rain should first of all 
have been demonstrated. 

Without troubling yeu with my doubts and difficulties, TI shall 
shortly state what gave me an entire new view of the subject. One 
day, I think in 1805, while I was observing a very vivid rainbow, I 
happened to turn my eyes towards the sun, and observed that he was 
passing along the lower edge of a sort of semi-transparent cloud. I 
could distinctly sce his boundarics on the lower side ; but the cloud 
becoming more and more dense, the upper part of his disk was 
scarcely visible. Matters remaining in this situation for some 
minutes, I had time to make repeated observations on the sun, the 
cloud through the edge of which he was shining, the dark sky in the 
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east, and the variations in the rainbow. The cloud passed slowly to 
the north, and the sun appeared in all his splendour. At this ih- 
stant the rainbow disappeared, though I could perceive no difference 
whatever in the dark sky on which it had so lately been seen. 

The coincidence of the sun’s emerging from under the cloud, and 
the disappearance of the rainbow, struck me as remarkable, and led 
me to conclude that probably there was some connexion between 
them. Can this cloud have acted as a prism in refracting the rays ? 
Perhaps the dark sky on which the rainbow was seen, served no 
other purpose but a curtain to receive the spectrum. Full of this 
idea, I waited with great impatience till I had an opportanity of sce- 
ing another rainbow. When this occurred, it convinced me still 
more of the correctness of my hypothesis. ‘The moment | saw the 
rainbow I turned round, and saw a cloud between me and the sun, 
aud the sun shining through the lower edge as before. ‘The lower 
edge of the cloud being somewhat uneven, at times more of the 
sun’s disk was covered than at others; and corresponding variations 
always took place in the appearance of the rainbow. At one pretty 
large gap the sun shone forth unclouded, and the rainbow disap- 
peared. In a minute or two he was partially Covered, and the rain- 
bow again made its appearance. At last the cloud passed wholly 
off, and the rainbow was seen no more. Though from this time I con- 
sidered my hypothesis as in a great measure established, I missed no 
opportunity of leoking for such a cloud as often as I have seen a rain- 
bow, and I have never in one instance seen the one without finding the 
otlier. 

I cannot say what are all the conditions necessary to produce a 
rainbow ; but the following are so constant that I will venture to 
predict a rainbow is never seen without them—the sun shining 
through the edge of a cloud, and adark sky in the opposite direction 
to receive the spectrum. Without the least visible change in the sun 
or in the curtain, all the changes in the rainbow may be foreseen and 
foretold by marking the motions of the intervening cloud. My atten- 
tion was recalled to this subject by a friend telling me a few days 
ago, that he had lately scen a most striking proof of my theory of 
the rainbow, <A rainbow appeared and disappeared repeatedly as 
the sun was more or less covered by the edge of a cloud. I had my- 
self an opportunity, within these two weeks, of witnessing the same 
thing atsea. By observing for a short time the motion of the cloud, 
I predicted to those around me that the rainbow, which had con. 
tinued fur several minates, and was still as bright as ever, would not 
be seen above two minutes longer, which was the case. ‘The sun 
passed rapidly from under the cloud, and the rainbow as instantly 
disappeared. 

As the above hypothiesis is new, at Ieast so far as 1 know, and as 
numerous opportunities must oceur to almost every person of judg- 
ing bow far { am right or wrong, I shall thank you to give ita place 
in your publication. i am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


ROBERT WATT, M.D. 
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Mr. Brown's Description of the last Hours of the late 
John Howard, Esq. 


T was not from the putridity of a neglected hospital, or the 
contagion of a crowded gaol, that he caught the infection that 
terminated his glorious career. ‘To these he had frequently been 
exposed, and had generally escaped from them unhurt, whilst one 
aud another was dying on his right hand and on his left, whose danger 
seemed never to have been half so imminent as his. But now, after 
having braved the raging fever and devouring pestilence, in all the 
terrors of their dreadful march ; after encountering perils innumera- 
ble, by land aud water, in the full conviction that be was in the path 
of duty, whilst labouring to mitigate the sufferings of thousands, and 
even millions, of the human race ; the destined period was arrived 
when this patriot and benefactor of the world was to fall the lamented 
victim of his humanity, to a single, and, comparatively speaking, an 
insignificant and obscure individual. 

During his protracted visit to Cherson, the commander of the 
Russian army at Bender, after the taking of that fortress, gave 
permission toseveral of his officers to visit their friends at the former 
place. Cherson was accordingly much crowded with company, 
and its inhabitants very naturally testified their joy at the succees of 
the Russian arms, by balls and masquerades, which were attended by 
most of the officers, and of the neighbouring gentry and residentsin the 
town ; several of whom, of cach class, were almost immediately 
attacked with a fever, which Mr. Howard supposed to be one of an 
infectious kind, brought thither from the military at Bender. Amongst 
the number of sufferers from their attendanee on these amusements, 
was a young lady, residing about 24 miles from the town ; and as 
the symptoms of her disorder soon assumed a very aiariniag 
appearance, the fame which Mr. Howard had acquired during tis 
residence in the neighbourhood, by the exertions of his medical 
skill, induced her fricnds to prefer an earnest entreaty that be would 
visit her. This, however, he at first refused to do, on the ground 
that he was a physician only to the poor; but hearing that her danger 
was increased, be at length consented to pay her a visit, which he 
did, for the first and second time, in December, 1789. Having on 
these occasions prescribed what he thoug!it proper, he returned to 
Cherson, leaving directions with the family to send for him again if 
she got better; but adding, that if she grew worse, as he feared would 
be the case, it would be to no purpose to do so. Some time after he 

got back to his temporary habitation, a letter, stating that the lady 
was better, and begging that he would come over without loss of 
time, unhappily miscarried, and was not delivered for eight days 
after it was written. As soon as he perceived the date, he resolved to 
go immediately, and though the weather was very cold and tempes- 
tuous, andthe rain fell in torrents, such was his impatience to execute 
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his henevolent design, that, as no other convenience could be so 
readily procured, he mounted an old dray horse, upon whose back he 
pro ceded, as expeditiously as lhe could, to the residence of his 
patient, whom he found ina dying state. The concern which, in 
these circumstances, he felt, at not having been able to reach ber 
before, added to the fatigue of his journey, affected him so much as 
to bring on afever,—though he attributed the disease, which was the 
cause of his death, to.a very different origin. Having, soon alter his 
arrival, administercd something to his patient to excite perspiration, 
and feeling unwilling to check its etficacy by uncovering ber arm,— 
as soon as the symptoms of its operation began to appear, he put his 
hand under the bed clothes to feel her pulse,—and as he did so, the 
effluvig from her body was so very offensive, that it was always his 
own opinion that her tever was then communicated to him. She died 
on the following day, and he was much affected by ber removal, 
as to the last he had flattered himself with hopes of her re- 
covery. 

From January 3, to the 8th, he scarcely went out, but on that day 
he went to dine with Admiral Moodvinof, who lived about a mile 
and a half from his lodgings. Tle staid later than usual, and when 
he returned, found himself unwell, and thought he had something of 
the gout flying about him. He immediately took some sal volatile in 
a hitle tca, and thought himself better until three or four o’clock on 
the follov.ing morning, when, feeling himself not quite so well, he 
repeated his former dose. Te got up in the morning, and walked 
out, but finding bimself worse, soon returned, and took an emetic. 
On the following night he had a violent atiack of fever, when he had 
recourse to his favourite remedy,James’s Powder, which he regularly 
took every three or four hours, ‘tll Sunday, the 17th; for though as 
svon as he was acquainted with his illness, Prince Potemkin kindly 
sent his physician to attend him, his own prescriptions were never 
mterfered with during this period, in which he continued to be 
perfectly sensible and collected, except that, on the 12th, he had a 
kind of fitjin which he sudde nly fell down ; his face bec: mi black, his 
breathing difficult, and he remained senseless for half an hour. On 
the 17th, the fit was repeated ; but, as in the former instance, the 
insensibility which it occasioned was but of a very short continuance 3 
and it was probably at this period of his illness, or perhaps a few 
days earlier, that he thus recorded, in his memorandum book, the 
grateful sense of the mercies he had received at the hands of the Lord, 
1 scasons chat were past, and of his ardenc desire to be enabled to 
put his trust aid centidence in Him for the future. “ May I not 
look on present difficulties, or think of future ones, in this world,as I 
am but a pilgrim or way-faring wan that tarries but a night ; this is 
rot my home; but may I think what God has done for me, and rely 
on lis power and grace; for his promise, his merey eadureth for 
ever! But aim faint and low, yet] trust in the right way, pursuing, 
though too apt to forget, my Almighty friend and my God. Ob! 
m, soul, remember and record how often God has sent an answer oj 
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peacc==mercies in the most season able times 5 how often, be tter than 
thy fears, exceeded thy expectations? Oh! why should I distrust 
this good and faithful God! In his word, he has “said, ‘ In all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shail direct thy paths.” Lord —_ 
me not tomy own wisdom, W hich is folly ; nor to my own strength, 
which is weakness. Help me to glorify thee on earth, and finis h the 
work thou givest me to do; and to thy name alone be all the 
praise.” 

Thus fully preparing himself for the change which was rapidly 
approwe hing, on the 18th of January, the symptoms of this great 
and good man’s disease began to assume a still more alarming ap- 
pearance ; for he was then seized with a violent hiceuping, which 
continued til next day, when it was partially relieved by some musk 
draughts. Whilst in the enjoyment of health, it had been Mr. lilow- 
ard’s frequent, indeed almost daily custom,\at a certain hour, to 
visit his triend, Admiral Priestman, who resided at Cherson, and 
who, on finding that he failed in his usual calls, went some few days 
after his continement to see him. On enquiring after his health, be 
replied, that his cud was fast approaching ; that he had several things 
to say to him, and thanked him for having, called upon him. The 
Admiral, concluding from bis answers that he was ina melaacholy 
mo id, endeavoured to turn the conversation ; imagining the whole, or 
the principal part of har disorder, might be the mere etlect of low 
spirits. Mr. Howard, however, assured him that it was not ; and 
added, ina very aeian yet cheerful manner, “ Pricstman, you 
stvle this a dull conversation, and endeavour to divert my mind 
from dwelling upon death; but [ entertain very different sentiments. 
Death has no terrors for me; it isan eventl always look to with 
cheerfulness, if not with pleasure ; and. be assure d. the subject is 
more grateful to me than any other. Tam well aware that I have 
but a short time to live ; my mode of life has rendered it impossible 
that I should get over this fever. Ii 1 had lived as you do, eating 
heartily of animal food and drinking wine, I might, perheps, by 
altering my diet, be able to subdue it; but how can such aman as [ 
am lower his diet, who has been accustomed for years to exist ‘upon 
egetables and water, a little bread, and a little tea? I have no 
method of lowering my nourishment, and therefore must die.” ‘Then 
turning from that subject, he spoke of his funeral, and cheertully gave 
directions where he should be buried.“ ‘There is a spot,” said he, 
“near the village of Daupbigny ; this would suit me nicely ; vou 
know it well, ior | have often said that IL should Like to be buried 
,of you, as you value your old friend, not to 


there : and let me be 
suff. r any pomp to be used at my funeral,—nor any monument, nor 
monumental inscription, to mark where Iam laid : but lay me 
qui tly in the earth, placea sun-dial over my grave, and let ae be 
forgctten.’ 

A ictter was soon after brought to Mr. Howard from a friend in 
ngland, who had lately scen his son at Leicester, and expressed his 

lopes that, on his return, he would find him better, When thi 
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pleasing account was read to him by his servant, for he was too ill te 
read it himself, it aflected him very sensibly,—and his expressions of 
the delight it afforded him were peculiarly strong. Amongst other 
things. he repeatedly desired Thomason, should his son, by the 
blessing of Gud, ever be restored to his reason, to tel! him how much 
and how fervently he had prayed for his happiness, during an illness 
which he was now most firmly convinced would be his last. When 
bis friend, the Admiral, who had left him in order to secure the 
object of his wishes in regard to his funeral, had returned, he gave 
him the letter to read—and when he had read it, he turned his 
languid head on his pillow,and asked, “ Is not this comfort for a 
dying father ?” He then expressed great repugnance to being buried 
according to the rites of the Greck church,—and begged the Admiral 
not only to prevent all interference on the part of the Russian people, 
but himself to read the burial service of the Church of England over 
his body, at interment ; which was the last request he ever made, 
and, indeed, nearly the last words his lips pronounced, as he was 
soon after seized with a third fit, and ceased to speak for an hour or 
two previous to his decease. Still, however, he was sensible for a 
while; as, on being requested tolet the physician be sent for, who 
was then at some distance, he nodded his head by way of assent, 
though it was too late ; as before he could arrive, he had breathed 
his last, at about eight o'clock inthe morning of the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, 1790. 
=== 


LIFE OF JAMES HARDY VAUX. 
Continued from Page 109. 


AUX thought himself very fortunate in having in his possession 

about 30/. the produce of the plunder for stealing which he 
was in custody. He gives the following amusing account of his 
first incarceration :-— 

“ It was about the middle of April when I was taken up, and this 
being what is termed long vacation, I had nearly seven wecks to lic 
in jail, before the sessions came on. This time I passed in the most 
agreeable manner | could, reading sometimes books and newspapers, 
at others, smoking, drinking, and conversing with my fellow-prisoners ; 
having all plenty of money, we formed a pretty respectable mess, aud 
lived on the most sociable terms. Our society was mcreased by 
several new chums before the sessions, and as these persons were 
some degrees above the conimon class of thieves, I found much sa- 
tisfactiun in their conversation. There were indeed among them 
some of che first characters upon the town, leading men in the 
various branches of prigging* they professed ; both tobygills,t buz- 
gloaks,t cracksmen,§ &c. but from their good address and respectable 
eppearance, nobody would suspect their real vocation. As for the 


* Thieving +Highwaymen. + Pickpockets. § Housebreakers. 
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unfortunate prisoners, who had no money to pay for indalzence, they 
were confined in a large yard, called the common side, where they 
were indeed exposed to “ varicty of wretchedness.” The part I in. 
habited was termed “ petween gates,” being that space which is be- 
tween the outer gate of the prison, and the gate leading to the com- 
mon side, 

“ My knowledge of life, as it is termed by the knavish part of 
mankind, and my acquaintance with family people,j every day in- 
creased ; but, as all who heard my case concurred with myself in 
opinion that 1 had no chance of escaping Cunviction, I did not form 
any intimacy, or devise any plans beyond .he present moment, con- 
cluding that I should, at least, be confined for two years, if not 
transported for seven. 

“ A week before theOld Bailey sessions, the prisoners were as ugal 
removed to Newgate, but, to my surprise, I was not included in their 
number ; and I found that my offence be:ng considered a misdemea- 
nour, I was to be tried at the Quarter Sessions held at Hicks’s hall.” 

To make short of this affair, he was acquitted for want of evidence. 
Soon after, when looking about for means of subsistence, he meets 
with one of his New-Prison associates, whom he calls Bromley, and 
who carries him to the White Swan, near Temple Bar. Under the 
tuition of the gracious society of this tavern, he takes to the trade of 
picking pockets, and soon becomes an able practitioner. The White 
Swan and its company, with other unworthy matters worthy of being 
known, are treated of in the annexed extract. 

“‘ It was no sooner dark, and the candles lighted, than the room 
began to fill apace, and my friend Bromley gave mea description ot 
each person as he entered,explaining the various branches of prigging, 
&c. in which they excelled, as well as their good or bad dispositions 
towards each other. I recognised among them several faces which 1 
reinembered to have seen at different public places, and even at 
coffee-houses and ordinaries, where they intermixed with the bese 
company, and were treated with every respect. 

“ From this time Bromley and myself became inseparable. ‘This 
young man was the son of a respeciable master-tailor, and was hia - 
self bred to the same trade. Having formed bad connexions (th 
usual root of all evil), he had quitted his father’s house about a yem 
before I first knew him, and associating with “ family people,” had 
since supported himself by depredation ; he was two years older thau 
myself, and his father considering him irreclaimable, had long since 
given him up. 

* lor a few weeks we continued to go out®* with one or other of th 
gen:lemen frequenting the Swan ; and after L had made the tirst essay 
I became pretty expert in the art of buzzing. Our success ways va- 
rious, but we managed to live well, and I for my part soon acquired 
a goud stock of clothes, books, and other comforts, as they were con 
sidered by me. As for Bromley, he was not so good a matager, and 


| Persons living by fraud and depredation. * To go a Thieving. 
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when absent from me, he led a very irregular life, lavishing his 
money without discrimination on the most unworthy objects, with- 
out taking any thought jor the morrow, so that though our, gains 
were equal, .I became every day richer, while he was seldom master 
of a guinea beforehand. By degrees we detached ou rsel ves from the 
society of those veteran prigs, t with whom we had first associated, 
and not confining our operations to one branch of depredation,- we 
had recourse to various methods of getting money. It -would. be 
tedious to particularize every species of fraud and robbery w hich we 
practised in the short space of three months, at the end -of which 
period, it will be seen that the hand of justice arrested our further 
progress ; and itis hardly credible (but such is the fact,) that during 
this our limited carcer, we exercised alternately the following nu- 
merous modes of depredation ; which, lest the reader should be un- 
provided with a cant dictionary, i shall briefly explain in succession: 
viz. buzzing}, dragging |}, sneaking, §, hoisting 4, pinching **, smash- 
ing tt, jumping ff, spanking ||], and starring 4{, together with the 
kidrig 1, the letter-racket ***, the order racket t}+, and the snuil- 
racket [{if. 

“In these various exploits we were sometimes assisted by a third 
person ; and at others, though very rarely, we formed part of 2 
numerous gang; but in general we acted by ourselves, and, consi- 
dering our youth and inexperience, evinced a good deal of dexterity. 

In August, 1800, our hero was, with bis friend Bromley, appre- 
hended for stealing a handkerchief, tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportauon. Of this crime he solemnly avets that 
he was innocent. In May, 1801, after an almost fatal attack of the 
gaol fever, his father, mother, and sisters took a final leave of him 
and he was removed to Gravesend, and put on board the Minorca, 


+ Thieves. 
+ Picking poekets in general. 
|| Robbing carts or carriages of bales, trunks, &c. 
§ Entering a house or shop, unobserved, and stealing whatever is most 
come at able. 
“Shop litting. 
a . . . 
* Secreting small trinkets of value in a shop, while pretending to select 
and purchase something. 
tf Uttering counterfeit money, or forged bank notes. 
+} Getting in at the lewer windows of private houses, and robbing the 
apertments of plate or other portable goods. : 
|| Breaking a shop window at night, having first tied to the door to prevent 
a pursuit, then snatching at any articles of value within reach. 
§§ Cutting a hole in a pane of glass, without noise, in order to rob the win 
dow of something before determined on. 
1% Defrauding errand boys, or porters, of their load, by false pretences of 
varions kinds. 
ene . — 
Obtaining money from charitable persons, by some fictitious statement 
of distress, 
ttt Obtaining goods from a tradesman by false pretences, or by a forged 
order in writing. ; ; 
ttt Throwing snuff in the eyes of a shopkeeper, and then running off with 
neh money er valuable property as may lie within reach, 
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transport, which lay there with the Canada and Nile, bound to Port 
Jackson. We dare say it will be new to the inajority of our readers 
to learn how persons tn this situation are treated ; andas the sub- 
ject has just been raised in the House of Commons, it acquires 
greater importance, . 

“ Having entered the ship, we were all indiscriminately stripped 
(according to indispensable custom), and were saluted with several 
buckets of salt-water, thrown over eur heads by a boatswain’s mate. 
After undergoing this watery ordeal, we were compelled to put on a 
suit of slop clothing, our own apparel, thetigh good in kind, being 
thrown overboard. We weve then double ironed, and put between 
decks, where we selected such births, for sleeping, &es as each 
thought most eligible. The next day we received on board forty 
six more prisoners, from the hulks at Woolwich, and the Canada 
fifty. ‘The Nile also took on board one hundred women, from the 
different gaolsin Great Britain. The three ships then sailed for 
Spithead, where, on our arrival, the Minorca and Canada had their 
numbers augmented, from the hulks at Portsmoyth, to one handred 
men each. Every thing being now in readiness, we only waited for 
the convoy to assemble, with which we were to proceed to a certain 
latitude.” 

To be continued. 


re F 
WHITE HEADED, OR BALD EAGLE. 


HIS American bird is formed by nature for braving the severest 
cold, feeding equally on the produce of the sea and of the land, 
possessing powers of fight capable of outstripping even the tempests 
themselves ; unawed by any thing but man ; and from the ethereal 
heights to which he soars, looking abroad at one glance on an im 
measurable expause of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean, deep below 
him. He appears indifferent to the little localities of change of 
seasons, a3 ina few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the lower to the higher regions of the atmosphere, the abode of 
eternal cold, and from thence descend at will to the torrid or the 
arctic regions of the earth. [He is therefure found at all seasons in 
the countries he inhabits. 

In procuring fish, he displays, in a very singular manner, the 
genius and energy of his character, which is fierce, contemplative, 
daring, and tyrannical; attributes not exerted but on particular 
occasions, but, wher put forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated 
on the high dead lim» of some gigantic tree that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and veean, he seems calmly to 
contemplate the motions of the various feathered tribes that pursue 
their busy avocations below : the spow white gulls, slowly winnowing 
the air; the busy tringe, coursing along the sands ; trains of ducks, 
streaming over the surface ; silent and watchful cranes, intent and 
Wading ; clamorous crows; and all the winged multitudes that 
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si'bsist-hy the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High 
over all these; hovers one, whose action instantly arrests all his ae 
tention. By his wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in 
the air, he knows him to be the fish hawk, settling over some devoted 
victim of the deep. His eye kindJes at the sight, and, balancing 
himself with half opened wings on the branch, he watches the result. 
Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of 
his attention, the roar ofits wings teaching the car as it disappears 
it the deep, making the surges foam around! At this moment the 
eager looks of the cagle are all ardour ; and levelling his neck for 
flight, hé sces the fish hawk once more emerge, struggling with his 
prey, and mountingin the air with screams of exultation. ‘These 
are the sigual jus out hero, who, lanching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, soon gains on the fish haw k 3 each exerts his utmost to mount 
above the other, displaying in these rencontres the most elegant and 
sublime zrial evolutions. ‘The unincumbered eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his opponent, when with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration, the latter drops 
his fish; the eaglé; poising himself fora moment, as if to take a 
more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp 
ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill gotten booty silently away 
into the woods. 





Substance of Mr. Graham's Report respecting the South 
American Independents, drawn up for the Considera- 
tion of the Government of the United States. 


‘/_ country formerly known as the \ ice royalty of Buenos Ayres, 
extending from the north western sources of the river La Plate 
to the southern cape of America, and from the confines of Brazil 
and the ocean to the ridge of the Andes, may be considered that 
which is called “ the United Provinces of South America.” Under 
the royal government, it was divided into the intendencies, or provinces, 
of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Cordova, Salta, Portos, Plata, Cocha- 
bambo, La Paz, and Puno. Subsequently to the revolution,. in the 
year 1814, another division was made, and from the provinces of 
Cordova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres, were taken those of Cuyo, or 
Mendoza, ‘Tucuman, Corientes, Entre Rios, and the Banda Oriental. 
The others, it is believed, retained their former boundaries, and, with 
the exception of Paraguay, are generally called “ Upper Port.” 
This widely extended country embraces almost every variety of 
climate and soil, and is capable of almost every variety of produe- 
tion. A large part of it, however, particularly on the west side of 
the river La Plata, and southerly towards Cape Horn, is deticient in 
wood, even for fuel; and in water; that which is found js generally 
brackish. 4 ” 

Although three centuries have passed by since the Spaniards made 
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their first settlement in this country, and some considerable towns 
and cities have grown in it, yet its general improvement and 
population have by no means kept pace with them; for the lower 
provinces have been almost entirely abandoned to the immense herds 
of cattle which graze on their plains, and require oly the partial 
care of a comparatively few herdsmen ; and the inhabitants of Upper 
Peru have been engaged more generally in the business of mining 
than was favourable te improvement or population. Certain small 
districts have peculiar advantages, are said to be well cultivated, and 
very productive; but agriculture has in general been much neglected : 
it isina great degree, confined to the vicinity of towns and cities, 
and may be said to limit its supplies to their demands. This state 
of things, combined with the regulations of the former government, 
the intluence of climate, and the force of example, has stamped the 
character of indolence upon that class of society usually considered 
as the laboaring class. ‘The same causes have not operated, at least 
with the same force, upon the other inhabitants of the country ; hence 
they are more industrious, and more active: their manners are 
social, friendly, and polite. In native talents they are said.ta be 
inferior to no people ; and they have given proofs tbat they are 
capable of great and persevering efforts; they are ardently attached 
to their country, and warmly cnlisted in the cause of its indepen- 
dence. 

It is not necessary for me to enter into a detail of the causes 
which led to the revolution in 1810. The most immediate, perhaps, 
are to be found in the incidents connected with the two invasions of 
the country by the British, in the years 1805 and 1806, and in the 
subsequent events in Spain, as they had a direet tendency to show 
to these people their own strength, and the incapacity of Spain Yo 
give them protection or enforce obedience. The ground work was, 
however, Jaid in the jealous and oppressive system adopted ata more 
early period by the kings of Spain, whose policy it seemed to be to 
keep within as narrow limits as circumstances would permit the 
intelligence, wealth, and population of that part of America subject 
to their dominion, as the surest means of preserving an empire which 
. they considered the great source of their wealth and power. 

The revolution having been auspicously commenced in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, was warmly and zealously supported by the mass of 
the people descended from the Spaniards ; but the native Spaniards, 
as well those domesticated in the country, as those in the service 
of the King, were almost all opposed to it, particularly at the time 
and under the circumstances it took place. Dissensions were the 
immediate result, and their long standing jealousy and distrust, of 
each other have by subsequent events been heightened into deadly 
hostility, which ume alone can weat away. These dissensions have 
beeu considered as one of the causes that produced those which 
subsequently took place among the putriots themselves, and which 
have been most serious obstacles to the progress of the revolution. 
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Other obstacles, however, bave been presented by the royal govern- 
ment in Peru, which has hitherto not only been able to sustain itself 
there, but has found means, by enlisting the native Peruviaas in its 
service, to send, at different times, considerable armies into the upper 
provinces on the La Plata, w here the war has been carried on from 
the commencement of the revolution to the present day with varied 
success; the great extent and psculiar character of the country, and 
the want of resources, having prevented either party {rom making 
a blow decisive of the contest. When we came away, the advantage 
in that quarter was on the side of the Spaniards, as they were in 
possession of the provinces of Upper Peru. Every where else they 
have been obliged to yield up the government, and abandon the 
country, or submit tothe ruling power. The peculiar situation of 
Monte Video, on the east side of the river La Plata, open to the sea, 
and strongly fortified, enabled the Spavish naval and military ferces, 
at an carly period in the revolution, to make a stand there for some 
time, though it was partly the effect of the jealousies which prevailed 
among the assailants. The provinces of the “ Banda Oriental,” and 
the “ Entre Rios,” on the eastern side of the river, under the 
direction of General Artigas, are now at war with those on the 
western side, under the government of the Congress at Buenos 
Ayres 

This war has originated from a combination of causes, in whieh 
both parties have, perhaps, something to complain of, and something 
to blame themselves for. General Artigas ano his followers profess 
a belief, thut it is the intention of the government of Buenos Ayres 
to put them down; whilst, on the other band, it is stated that the 
general, and some of his principal officers, do not wish a union, 
but rather desire to preserve their ill directed power. A union, 
however, may be expected between these opposing parties. The city 
of Sante Fe, and a small district of country around it, also refuse to 
acknowledge the governinent of Buenos Ayres. 

In Paraguay the events of the revolution have differed from those 
in any other province, as the inhabitants of that country have 
uniformly resisted the efiorts of the other provinces to unite them. 
After having aided the Spanish placed over them to repel a military 
force which had been sent tw overtlhiow them, they themselves 
expelled from their country these authorities, and established a 
government of their own, totally unconnected with that of the other 
provinces, with which they manifest an unwillingness to keep up 
even a cémmercial intercourse. Itis probable that their object in 
this is, to husband their own resources, and profit by the exertions of 
others ; and possibly, in case of ultimate faiiure, to place their conduct 
in a less objectionable point of view before the government of Spain. 
Their resources, in men and money, are said to be considerable, and 
no country is more independent of foreign supplies. 

Their conduct furnishes a striking contrast to that of the people 
of Buenos Ayres, who entered into the revolution with unbounded 
zeal and energy, and have ever becn ready to meet the diflicultics of 
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so great an undertaking. Their provisional con: titution recognizes 
many of the principles of free g»vernment, but with such draw- 
backs as are little calculated to enforce them in practice, though 
great allowances are doubtless to be made for the circumstances 
of the times, and it is generally admitted that some changes for the 
better have been made. Much care seems to be taken to educate 
the rising generation, and ic is fair to suppose that they will be 
better prepared to support and administer a free government than 
those whose habits were formed under the colonial government of 
Spain. 

The commerce and manufactures of the country have grown 
beyond its agriculture. Various causes, however, have contributed 
tolessen some brenches of manufacture since the — revolution, 
but commerce is understood to have b en increased hyit. A much 
greater variety and quantity of forcizn goods are imported, and a 
greater demand is opened for the productions of the country. The 
city of Buenos Ayres is the seat of this commerce. From it, foreign 
and domestic goods are spread through the interior, as far as Chili 
and Upper Peru, and, in return, the various productions are drawn 
to it. This tradeiscarried on principally by land, as is that between 
the different provinces, though some small portion of it finds its way 
up and down the large rivers forming the La Plata, which is itself 
not somuch a riverasa great bay. The abundance of cattle, horses, 
and mules, ad of some other animals peculiar to the country, which 
are used in the mountainous regions of Peru, furnish facilities for 
trausporiation not to be found in any other country so little improved ; 
hence the price of transportativn is very low, and the internal trade 
greater than it otherwise would be, though it had been materially 
lessened in some important branches by the war with Peru, and the 
system adopted in Paraguay. 

The export and import trade is principally in the hands of the 
British, though the United States and other nations participate in it 
toa certain degree. It is depended on as the great source of revenue 
to the state ; hence they have been tempted to make the dutics very 
high, and to lay them upon both imports and exports, with the 
exception of lumber and military stores. This circumstance, cov- 
nected with the fact that payment is demanded at the custom house 
before the goods are delivered, has led toa regular system of smug- 
gling, which ts said to be carried to great excess,and doubtless occa- 
sions the official returns to full short of the actual amount of the 
trade. ‘This may be the reason why they were not givento us. The 
articles impor'cd are almost every variety of European and East 
India goods, principally fom England ; rum, sugar, cofice, tobacco, 
cotton, and timber from Brazil ; lumber of almost every description, 
cod-fish, furniture, gin, and some smaller articles, from the United 
States, together with the military stores ; which, however, find. theix 
way into the country directly trom Europe, and are thus furnished 
at acheaper rate than we can sell them. ‘The principal articles of 
export are taken from the various animals of the country, tame and 
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wild, from the ox to the chinchilla ; copper from Chili, and some of 
the precious metals, drawn principally from Peru; but as gold is 
worth, 17 dollars the oz. and passed tale at that rate, very little of it 
is exported; hence the currency of the country is gold, for they have 
no paper money. The “ Libranzas,”’ or bills of credit, issued by the 
government, are, however, an article of traffic among the merchants 
as they are received in payment of one half of the duties. No dis- 
tinction is made in favour of the trade of any nation, save only that 
the British merchants have some peculiar facilities granted them in 
relation to their letters, which are an object of taxation, at least so 
far as applics to these sent out of the country. 

In the official statement given to us, the population is stated at 
1,300,000, exclusive of Indians. This is understood as comprehending 
the population ofall the provinces, 

The most immediate difficulty felt by the government, whilst we 
were in the country, seemed to arise from the want of moncy—tfor 
though the debt was small their credit was low,—but the late impor- 
tant events in Chili will doubtless have the effect to raise the credit of 
the country. 

When we came away, it was understood that a committee of the 
Congress was engaged in drafting anew constitution, the power of 
forming and adopting it being exclusively vested in the Congress. 
This constitution, it is thought, will be of a national character, that 
form of government being best adapted to provide for the common 
defence, the great object now in view,—though there is Ro doubt 
that it will recognize the principles of republicanism. 

Their means of defence, of which they are fully aware, are, in 
proportion to their numbers, greater perhaps than those of almost 
any other people, and theduration and the events of the war have 
strengthened the general determination never to submit to Spain, 
The higher classes have been awakened to a sense of advantages they 
did not before enjoy ; they have seen their commerce freed from 
Jegal restraints, their articles of export become more valuable, their 
supplies furnished at a lower rate, and all the offices ef government, 
or other employments, laid open to them as fair objects of competition. 
‘The lower classes have found their labour more in demand, and 
better paid for, and their importance in society greater than it 
formerly was. They are yet, however, from their indolence, general 
want of education, and the great mixture of “ casts” among them, in 
a degraded staic, but little felt in the affairs of the government. The 
stimulus now given will « perate to produce a change in them for the 
better, and it is presumed, will gradually have its effect, as their 
docility, intelligence, and activity, when called into service, give cvi- 
dence that they are not deficient in natural or physical powers. 

{South America is likely to bea very interesting part of the globe 
for many years to come, and the contest now carrying on there, 
will, probably, not be terminated without much bloodshed, as every 
possible exertion will be made to preserve so valuable a possession to 
the King of Spain J 
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On the Use of Straw Ropes in protecting Fruit-tree 
Blossoms, &c. from the Frosts. 


AVING observed that the Caledonian Horticultural Society are 
desirous of being informed of the best mode of protecting the 
blossom of fruit trees on walls, I have taken the liberty of submitting 
the following method for your considcration, which I have practised 
with much success for a number of years; and if you think it of 
sufficient importance, I request you will be so good as to !ay it before 
the socicty. As soon as the buds of the trees become turgid, I place 
poles aga'nst the wall, in front of the trees, at from four to six feet 
asunder ; thrusting their lower ends into the earth, about a foot from 
the wall, and fastening them at the top with a strong nail, either to 
the wall or coping. I then procure a quantity of straw or hay 
ropes, and begin atthe top of one of the outer poles, making fast the 
end, and pass the rope from pole to pole, taking a round turn upon 
each, until I reach the end ; when after securing the end well, I begin 
about eighteen inches below, and return in the same mnnner to the 
other end, and so on, till [have reached to within eightcen inches or 
two fect of the ground. The above nicthod is both cheap, and, so far 
as I have experienced, very efficacious ; and as it does not much 
interrupt the rays of the sun, it may be applied early, and allowed to 
remain till the middle or end of May, according to the state of the 
weather. The first season I tried the above method was in 1802. 
I had covered a peach tree, on a wall where were many others. On 
the 5th May there was a heavy fall of snow, and on the morning of 
the 6th the thermometer stood at two degrees and a half below the 
freezing point. The consequence was the loss of the whole crop, 
except a few that were protected by the foliage. But the tree that 
was covered and protected, produced a fine crop. 1 have also found 
straw ropes to be very useful in protecting other early crops from the 
effvets of frost, as peas, potatoes, or kidney beans, by fixing them 
along the rows with pins driven into the ground. I have also 
sometimes used old herring nets, and at other times branches of ever- 
greens, for the protecting of blossom ; but I] have not found any of 
them so efficacious as the above. Besides, straw ropes are much 
cheaper, and may be obtained in every situation. 


J. LAIRD. 





ANECDOTES. 


HE President Bouhier once heard a confidant of the Duke 
Burgundy say, that what hindered that Prince from rebeving 
Lille, when besieged by the Prince Eugene and the Duke cot 
Marlborough, though he might very well have done so, at the bead of 
an excellent army, was the circumstance of the King having pro 
mised Madame de Maintenon publickly to avow his seeret marriage 
with her when the siege ef Lille should be raised ; he therefore suf 
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fered it to be tauen, rather than that the King should keep his word. 

A lady of the court, of very mean extraction, whom her husband 
had married for her great wealth, one day let something fall from 
her hand. The Marchioness de Vrillicre, afterwards Duchess of 
Mazarin, stooped to pick it up. The lady, thanking her, hinted 
thatthe Marchioness had easily anticipated her, as she was shortet, 
and therefore nearet the ground. The Marchioness, provoked at 
this rude observation, retorted, “* Oh! as for that, Madame, you are 
much nearer to the ground than | am, for you have but just raised 
yourself from it. 

While the Duke de Vendome commanded the French army in 
Spain, he received a letter from Louis XIV. full of the most flattering 
expressions. He showed it to an officer, who thinking to pay his 
court to him, said, the King should have rewarded his services by 
something else than words and paper. But the Duke, with a generous 
pride, answered, “ People like me are rewarded only by words and 

aper. 

The Abbe Leval, who though not a man of learning, was, however, 
aman of understanding and merit, went to take possession of the 
Bishopric of Rochelle, to which he was appointed ; but the clergy, 
who under the pretext of domg him honour, wished to pay him a 
trick, welcomed him ina Greek speech, of which the Abbe did not 
understand a word. He listened with great composure, and answered 
them in a speech, which lasted half an hour, in the dialect of Lower 
Bretagne, which was equally unintelligible to the clergy. 

In the Castle of Grancey there is preserved, among the archives of 
Marshal Medavy, the original of the following note, in the hand 
writing of Henry IV. but without a date—* Ferragues’, a cheval, 
l’ennemi approche, j'ai besoin de ton bras.” [Ferragues, to horse, 
the enemy approaches, I need thy arm.] 

Somebody mentioning, inthe presence of William IIT. King of 
England, the bon mot of an Italian, who said, that what had most 
surprised him in France was, Louis XIV. having young Ministers and 
an old mistress. Itis a proof, replied William quickly, that he has 
need of neither. 

A man of sense once comparing Mallebranche and Fontenelle 
together, said that he had found the former much below, and the 
latter far above his writings. 

When La Fontaine went to Versailles to present his Fables to the 
King, it appeared, after he had delivered a very good address,that he 
had forgotten the book. 

While the Prince of Callamare was ambassador from Philip V. 
King of Spain, to the Court of France, the British ambassador, 
Lord Stair, one day asked whether the Kings of Spain were conse- 
erated and anointed like the Kings of France ? “ Monsicur,” replied 
the Prince, “© nous ne les sacron$, ni les massacrons.” [We neither 
consecrate them, nor murder them. ] 

Mailli, Archbishop ot Rheims, was one of the prelates who showed 
the most zeal for the bull Unigenitus. He even published a pam- 
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phlet upon the subject, which.,was.burnt by order of Parliament. 
In the course of the yea, the Pope, as a reward.for his attac hment 
to the [ply See, sent him the Cardinal’s hat, upon w hich the following 
device was made; a lobster, with the words, Ez igne rubesco. {I grow 
red from the fire.] _— 

Tbe Emperor Leopold was conversing with some_Kuights of Malta, 
who frequently: mentioned the three vows, ‘* You: jake a fourih,” 
said the Emperor “* namely, to obscrye none of the three.” 

It is well known thattbé Dutch, particularly the Ivutch literati, 
are not famous for politeness A person told President Bouhicr, 
that he had once gone with Count Marsigli (an Austrian general, 
eminent for his writings) to pay a visit to the celebrated Peter’ Bur- 
mann, Professor at Leyden, who: was much addicted to the pleasures 
of the table, and unhappily just chose the mome nt when he wag 
at dinner: the Count addressing bim, said, “ Ego sum comes 
Marsigilins.” [I am Count Marsigli]; to 'whick the Professor 
replied, “© Et ego. sum Retrus Butmasnus, qui \cum-prandeo, 
neminem video.” [And ] am Peter.Burmapp, who when eating h:s 
dinner sees nobody.] 


—— = 
BUST OF SHAKSPEARE. 


or simple and beautiful bust of Shakspeare has been recently 
produced under the direction of Mr. Brijton. It - is eighteen 
inches in height, and twelve in breadth, on a pedestal of three books, 
with a- scro}l in. front, inscribed SHAKSPEARE, born April 23, 
1564—died April 23, 1616.” 

The uncertainty, not to say spuriousness, of all the likenesses of 
our immortal bard, has increased the public desire to possess some- 
thing which we could flatter ourselves in some degree preserved the 
features of the ooject of so much enthusiastic admiration. Pictures 
have been discovered and asserted to be his portraits, but we are not 
aware of any one of sound pretensions to that character. Some 
credit is due to the earliest engravings,but even that is diminished by 
the well-known stories attached to their origin. 

The present work is a reduced model (byMr. William Scoular) 
from the monumental busts at Westminster and Stwatford, the former 
bearing the common resemblance so universally ascribed to Shak- 
speare, and the latter varying in several points, but still possessing 4 
general similarity, and, what we value still more, a strong air «# 
originality. Indeed we consider this as by far the most authentic 
source ty which an artist could have resorted for a work of this kind, 
and are therefore pleased that Mr. Britton has hud his bust modelled 
on such authority. In itself it is extremely neat, and one of the mosg 
Appropriate ornaments we know fora study or library.” [tis exe- 
ctited in pinata of Paris, and the style is entirely in unison with the 

Von. 59. xX : 
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placid and intelligent countenance of the greatest poet that ever 
lived. 

Some pretty lines have been written on this bust by Mr.H. Neele, 
fiom which we select the tollowing descriptive passage: 


—- —-— — = eS ee — — — — And these 
Were ‘* gentle SHAKsPEARE’'s” features; this the eye 
Whence Earth’s least earthly mind looked out, and flashed 
Amazement on the nations: this the brow 
Where lofty thought majestically brooded, 

Seated as on a throne ; and these the lips 
That warbled music stolen from Heaven’s own choir 
When Seraph barps rang sweetest. 


Answer, by C. Mitchell, of Ditcheat, to J. J. Jerwood’s Question, 
inserted November 23. 


F the radius =1. asin the table of natural sines, &c. and the 

secant =x, then by using a quadratic equation x=1618, 
and consequently the arc=510 5’, But if the radius vary, the ares 
will not be similar, therefore the question admits of an infinite 
number of answers: because the tangent is always equal tu the 
square root of the secant. Wherefore, if the tangent increase with 
an uniform velocity, the secant will increase with an accelerated velo- 
city, and consequently the locus of their common jntersection will 
not be a straight line but a curve, and the arc will always diminish 
as the value of the radius increases. 


=== 
PARISH ACCOUNTS. 


4 bee three following items actually appeared lately in the paro- 
chial accounts of a village in Staflordshire, at their audit. One 
of the overseers of the poor made sirty three weeks in the year. The 
other overseer had a charge for the County Rats. This entry caused 
a good deal of laughter in the vestry, in which none joined more 
heartily than the constable, who immediately afterwards produced 
his accounts, in which was a charge for holding a Conquest on a man 
found dead ! 
—_— 


CLOCKS AND WOMAN. 


> 


ONTENELLE being asked by a lord in waiting, at Versailles, 

what difference there was between a clock and woman, instantly 

replied, “ A clock serves to point-out the hours, and a woman to 
make us forget them.” 














POETRY. 
rt 
CUPID'S TANDEM, FROM A DRAWING. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


More strange than trae—I never may believe 
Those antique fables, nor those fairy toys. 


Midsummer Night. 


ad = lovely the eve,” said little Cupid, 


“ To waste it at home were worse than stupid; 


Then quickly put the butterflies to, 

’Tis pleasaat to breathe in summer dew.” 

* Now, child,’ cried Venus,* don’t stay long, 

Or I'll fancy you're doing something wrong.” 
Young Cupid panting, muttered aside, 

* She would keep me to her apron tied.” 

* What! murmuring there?” and Venus frowned; 
The boy bent one knee to the ground, 

And kissec his mother’s hand, and smiled ; 

* Go,’ said the Goddess,‘ silly child’, 


Floated a sound towards the bower, 

As if the breeze waved o’er a flower. 

** Good bye, Mamma” cried Capid then, 
** You shall see me ere dark night again.” 
But added, laughing, when out of sight, 

“ That won't be while this moon is bright.” 


Before the bower, at his commanding, 
Young Cupid found his carriage standing ;} 
It was a leaf of brilliant green, 

Curiously faded, with ribs between ; 

The slender reins, by the silk worm made, 
Glitter’d of gold and purple shade ; 

And a pink butterfly and a blue, 

All in the fluttering traces flew. 

A feather for a lash he brings, 

And into his seat the baby springs, 

He waves his plume, the car is in flight, 

“ Adiev, Mamma, till the next dark night.” 








THE VILLAG® SPIRE. 


WEET village spire! we ought to see, 

Thy pastor's character in thee: 
Amidst a world so fleeting—-vain— 
Suill iixed, and still unmoved remain ; 
Exalted o’er the drudging crowd, 
Pre-eminent, and yet not proud, 
Obliged on this base earth to lie, 
Yet ever looking to the sky; 


CaRDIXE 
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And like the heaven directed vane, 
(Céiisutted by*the adxiousswaity~ « ~~ 
Surveying round on every side, 

When storms or other ills betide: _ 

The watchman, ygto whom is givep, 

To mark and show the ways of Heaven. 
At morn, the first to greet the sun ; 

At night, the last, he smiles upon. 
Whep wanting through the worldly days, 
To give the state. call to praise ; 
Reaiy like thee, with topes af woe 
Whene’ér the tears of sorrow flow, 
And with the voice of mirth beguile, 
Whiene’er the sons of pleasure smile ; 
Ready, with sympathetic voice, 

Alike to mourn and to rejoice. 

But here wust,Fancy’s magic end; 

The likeness will ngt further tend; 

To thee is given. a lengthened sway; 
Thy pastor sinks, and dies away, 

But when he falls-ascends the skies, 
Thou fallest-——newvex more to.rise. : 
Till then, sweet spjre, O. may. we see, 
Thy pastor's character 4y thee. 





eocnemeneainmnehennmemmneanal 
MELANCHOLY HOUR. 


WEETER fer that resignation, 
When religion cheers the mind ; 
Sweeter still that tribylation, 
When it leayes no sting bebipd. 


Sweet the melanehely hour— 
Ab! how sweet that calm distress, 
When the tears the mourners pour 
Seem to make their sorrows less. 


When injured innoceuce retires 
Far from the norsy, busy throng, 
To weep beneath those lovely briers 
Where Philemela tanes her song. 


When injured friendship feels the wound 
By false affection deeply given, 

And turos the mind, so firmly bound, 
From sublunary friends to.Heaven, 


The orphan’s prayer is heard above ; 
The widow’s sigh is mentioned there ; 

Phere He abides, whose lasting love 
Will every pain.and sorrow bear. 











DANDIBES. 


ye to make a greater show, 


Wear coats stock out with pads and puffing, 


And this 13 surely apropes, 
For what’s a goose without the stuffing ? 
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